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Poudrette. 

This isthe name given in France toa _ preparation 
mado of night soil, or the contents of privies, mixed with 
jime or marl, or in some cases with common earth; and 
in its effects as a manure is considercd second to bone 
dust only, in its fertilizing properties, © Clinptal says, 
« Night soil forms an excellent manure ; but farmers allow 
it to be wasted, because it istoo activeto be employed in 
ie natural state, and they do not krow how either to mo. 
derate its action, or to appropriate during different stages 
of fermentation to the wants of various kinds of plants. 
la Belgium, which has been the cradle of enlightened ag- 
reultare, and where good modes of cultivation are con. 
tinued and constantly improved, they make astonishing 
useof this kind of manure, The first year of its decom. 
position, they cultivate upon the soil to which it is appli. 
ed, oleaginous plants, such as hemp and flax ; and the se- 
cond year sow the land with corn, They likewise mix 
water with urine, and use it to water the fields when vege 
tation begins to unfold, This subetance is likewise dried, 
and seattered upon fields of cabbuge. 

“The Flemings value this kind of manure so much, that 

the cities set a high rate upon the privilege of cleansing and 
disposing of the contents of their privies; and there are 
in each of them sworn officers for the assistance-of those 
who wish to make purchases. These officers know the 
(gree of fermentation suited to each kind of plant, and 
to the different periods of vegetation. 
* Already in most of our great cities,the contents of the pri- 
vicsare used for forming poudre(te ; this pulverulent product 
wssought for by our agriculturists who acknowledge its good 
efets; let us hope that by becoming more enlightened, 
they will ernploy the fecal matter itself, as being more 
rich in nutritive principles, and abounding in valuable 
sults; they can easily govern and moderate the action of 
tis too powerful manure, by fermentation, or what is 
full better, by mixing it with old plaster, earth, and other 
absorbing substances, to correct the disagreeable odor.” 


Sir Humphrey Davy in treating of manures, says 
‘Night soil it is very well known is a powerful manure, 
and very liable to decompose, It differs in composition, 
but it abounds in substances composed of carbon, hydro 
ten, azote, and oxygen. From the analysis of Berzclius, 
‘ @ppears that a part of it is always soluble in waier ; and 
"i Whatever state it is used whether recent or fermented, 
supplies abundance of food for plants. The disagrcea- 
ole smell of night soil may be destroyed by mixing it 
with quick lime ; and if exposed to the atmosphere in their 
layers strewed over with quick lime in fine weather, it 
*peedily dries, is easily pulvesized, and in this state may 
be used in the same manner as rope cake (or bone dust) 
and delivered into the furrow with the seed. The Chi- 
heese mix their night soil with one t) ird its weight of fat 
marl, make it into cakes, and dry it by exposure to the 
tun. These cakes we are infurmed by the Catholic mis 
“ionnries, have no disagreeable smell, and form a common 
“ticle of commerce in theempire, ‘The marl by its ab. 
sorbent powers, probably prevents to a certain degree, the 
iXtioa of moisture upon the dung, and likewise defends it 
from the effects of the air.” 


Writers on British ifusbandry state that there was in 


_ this manure than the result of two experiments made by 


ed to one acre planted with potatoes. 





London a few years ago a Jarge manufactery for t the pre. o.|| 
paration of poudretie, in which it was dried and exposed 
to the sun on flag stones, after whieh it was broken in 
pieces, and reinoved under cover, where it was partially 
mixed with lime and completely reduced to powder. In 
this state it was packed in barrels and exported even to 
the colonies, to be used as a top dressing ; but it was 








chicfly used by market gardeners, who used to sow it in 
drills along with their seed ; and judging by the price they 
were willing to pay for it, there can be no doabt they 
| found its use singularly advantageous, The manufacto. 
ryis at present abandoned, as it was carried on in the 
heart of the town, and occasioned complaints of its offah. 
siveness to the citizens in the vicinity. 

In the Domestic Encyclopedia of Agriculture, it is sta. 
ted that the quantity of night soil necessary for land in 
good condition, is about two leads per acre, annually. 
This it is supposed by competent judges will always pre- 
serve its fertility. Exhausted soils may be restered, ac- 
cording to the same authority, by laying on four or five 
loads of night soil per acre, for the first year, afier which 
twe loads annually willbe found amply sufficient to keep 
the land in the highest state of cultivation. 

Perhaps nothing will more clearly exhibit the value of 


the eclebrated Arthur Young, to test its propertics when 
compared with other manures, The soil was a poor gra. 
velly loam, and in each experiment the manure was appli- 


Ist crop 2d crop. 
No. Uno manure,......++...00- 120 bush,....140 bush. 
2 Night soil 10 wagon loads 
each 96 bushels,......600. 
3 Night soil, 6 do. do......650......-.--500 
4 do. 2 do. do......500..... eevee B00 
5 Bones 10 do. do,.....+.650....4++++-640 
GC do. G6 do. dO. e000. G40. 000000000060 
7 do. 2 dO. dO. 0 000002 FBO. oc 0eec0. e840 
8 Hog dung, 60 one horse 
Cart lands, .ccccceses e400. cccccccesM 
9 do. 36 do........ ooo 480)... .» 160 
10 Yard compost, 60 do,.. .300..,.... «++ 240 
D8 We. 390 Be ccccces 0:50 00S 0d. ccccpens 300 
12 do. 30 do... --140.......--140 


It is evident that except in the neighborhood of cities 
materials for the preparation of poudrette cunnot be rea- 
dily obtained ; yet in this country such are the objections 
to the use = night soi] as a manure, that, unless we are 
, most of that collected in the city of New 
York is bene n into tlhe rivers, thus depriving the enter 
prising farmers of Long Island and the Jerseys, of one of 


oveeeere+640 


misinformed 


the surest and best articles for the amelioration of their 
soil. There can be no doubt that it would be improper to 
apply such a manure recent or unfermented or unmixed 
with marl or lime, to vegetation in an advanced state ; 
but when prepared in the manner recommended by Chap. 
tal, or Davy, it can be applied without difficulty, and with 
the certainty of great benefit. Whenever the two ingre. 
dients, nightsoil and lime, can be readily. procured, and 
where lime cannot be had, ashes are a very good substi- 
tute, the farmer can easily convert what is generally con 

sidered a nuisance into one of the most certain sources of 
profit ; and the advantage the neighborhood of citics affurd 
in this respect, should not be overlooked. 

Experience in Belgium and Fraace has shown that un 
less land has been much reduced, a quantity of two or 
three loads to the acre app'ied every yenr, is preferable to 
a large quantity applied at great intervals oftime, Al 
though as the above exp-riments show, poudretfe is near 
ly equal in efficacy as a manure to bones, yet there is an 
important difference in this respect ; bone dust applied to 
the soil exerts a decidedly beneficial effect for several 
vears, owing to the gradual decompesition of the materi. 
al; night soil on the contrary, ceases to have any effect 
after about three years. In the Domestic Encyclopedia 
it is said that night soil is * supposed to exceed every 
other kind of manure, during the first year it is applied ; 
in the second the second the beneficial effects are less ev- 











ident; and in the third year they almost wholly disap y 


pear.” We perceive that the attention of the agricultu- 


| ral journals of Boston and New York, have been turned 


to this subject, and if they can induce the farmers of their 
vicinities to second their exertions, by making experi- 
ments in the preparation or use of this manure, they will 
confer an essential benefit on the community. Every 
farmer or gardener, let him live in city or country, who 
possesses the ability to command a supply of poudrette, 
can enrich his land to any desirable extent, and at the ea- 
siest and cheapest rates. 


Cookea ‘Food. 

Why cooked food should be so much more nutritious 
for man or animals than that which is uncooked, has fur- 
nished matter for some inquiry among the observers of na- 
ture. That it is so, does not admit of a doubt. Every 
farmer knows this, though perhaps few act up to their 
knowledge in this respect. Corn ground and made into 
pudding is worth nearly as much again for fattening pork, 
as when fed whole ; this the experiments of Mr. Colman 
and ethers prove ; and a similar though perhaps not equal 
vaiue, is given to potatoes, apples, or other kinds of food 
usually fed to pigs. In the northern countries of Europe 
where food for both man and beast is scarce, and the ut- 
most economy is of course necessary, the practice of ma- 
king oats or barley into bread for horses, is practiced toa 
considerable extent. Considerable quantities are made at 
a time, and little difficuity is found in the cool climate ef 
the north in preserving them fit for use. It is calculated 
that the grain this way is equal to the weight of water 
used in manufacturing the bread or cakes, which is about 
one third of the weight of the original flour worked up. 
Cut hay, mixed with a large proportion of fincly chopped 
straw, and some of these oat cakes broken up fine, consti- 
tutes the food of the horse or ox, and it is one on which 
they labor well and thrive abundantly. The hull or bran 
of the oat is of course used with the flour, 


Some light appears to have been thrown onthe causes 
which render cooked food so much more valuable than 
raw, by the researches of Dutrochet, Dumas, and more 
lately Raspail, who has devoted much time, aided by the 
best of microscopical instruments to the discovery of the 
original nutritive particles in food, and the changes they 
undergo in the process of preparing for nutrition, Ac- 
cording to this philosopher the nutritive matter in grain 
or roots, is composed of, or rather contained in smooth 
white globules, differing in size in different grains or roots. 
Thus in wheat they are 2.1000 parts of an inch—in the 
potato double this size—while in buckwheat they are only 
1.10,000 part of an inch in diameter. Pure flour, or stareh 
would seem to be but a mass of these globules in their na- 
tural state. Raspail ascertained that these minute globules 
consist of an envelope and an inclosed kernel, consti 
tuting the nutritive matter. These globules are insolw- 
ble or unalterable in cold water, but ata heat of 122° the 
kernel expands, and the envelope bursts, but without be 
ing decomposed. It is these floating envelopes that con 
stitute the starch of the laundry. ‘The investigations of 
these philosophers seem to have established the following 
facts as stated by Raspail :— 


“Ist. That the globules containing flour,meal, or starch, 
whether contained in grain or roots, are incapable of af. 
fording auy nourishment as animal fvod, till they are bro 
ken, 

2d. That no mechanical method of breaking or grind. 
ing ismore than ports 'ly efficient, 

“31. That the most effi ient modes of breaking the 
globul-s, are by heat, by fermentation, or by the chemical 
agency of acids or alkalivs. 

“4th, That the deztrine [the nutrient part) which 
the kernel as it were of each globule, is alone soluble, amd 
therefore alone nutritive, 

“Sth, That the envelope or shells of the globules, 
when reduced to fragments by mechanicism or beat, are 
insoluble, and therefore not nutritive. * 

“6th. That,though the fragments of these shells are net 
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nutritive, they are indispensible to digestion, either from 
their distending the stomach and bowels or from some 
other causes not understood, it having been proved by ex- 
periment that concentrated nourishment, such as cane 
sugar,essence of beef,or osmazome,cannot long sustain life 
without seme mixture of coarser and less nutritive food. 

“7th, That the economica] preparation of all food con. 
taining globules of fecula, consists in perfectly breaking 
the shells, and rendering the kernel jor dextrine contain. 
ed in them soluble, and digestible, while the fragments of 
the shells are atthe same time rendered more bulky, se as 
the more readily to fill the stomach.” 


Currant Wine. 

As currants appear to be in abundance the pres- 
ent year, and unusually large and fine, some of our 
farmers may be disposed to furnish themselves with 
a barrel of wine, made from their own fruit, as a 
cheap and pleasant beverage, and far preferable to 
a great majority of what are considered imported 
wines. When well made, the wine manufactured 
from red currants will compare in color with the 
finest imported red wines, and if made from white 
ones, which are in some respects the richest and 
best, it will find few rivals among the best white 
wines. The mode of making will have an influence 
on the quality of the liqour, and we give the re- 
ceipts from one or two gentlemen who have been 
very successful in making wine. 
simple method is as follows :— 


Perhaps the most 


“Take eight or ten gallons of currant juice to 
which add ninety pounds of brown sugar—put them 
into a brass kettle, which hang overa moderate fire, 
stir them up together well, and carefully take off the 
scum that rises to the top. Particular care must be 
taken that the heat is not so great as to cause the 
juice to boil—no more being necessary than to cause 
the impurities in the juice and sugar to rise freely to 
the surface so as tobe skimmed off. | When the li- 
quor becomes pure, pour it into a clean firm barrel— 
then fill up the barrel with pure water, and let it 
stand in the cellar with the bung out to ferment. 
Let this fermentation continue as long as it will. 
The cask must be filled up frequently with sweet- 
ened water. When the fermentation ceases, bung 
up the barrel tight, and the process of manufacturing 
the article is ended.” 
three shillings a gallon. 

A Tennessee correspondent of the ‘‘ Cultivator” 
gives the following receipt,and says the “ wine made 
from it, is decidedly superior to any foreign wine 
for the table, as imported wines are generally too 
strong: 

“ Gather your currants when fully ripe ; break them 
into a tub; press them through a sifter; then strain 
them through a flannel bag, and measure the juice. 
Adi two gallons of water to one of juice ; put three 
pounds of New Orleans sugar ; stir it till the sugar 
is quite dissolved. In straining the juice of the 
currant use a hair seive, and not one of wire ; then 
use a close tow linen bag, and afterwards a flannel 
one, to pass the juice through. The juice must not 
be permitted to stand over night,—observe that the 
cask be sweet and clean, and such as has never been 
used for beer or cider, and if new let it be well sea- 
soned. Do not fill your cask too full, otherwise it 
works out at the bung, which is injurious to the 
wine, rather make a proportionate quantity over and 
above, that after drawing off some of the wine, you 
may have enough to fill up the cask. Lay the 
bung lightly on the hole to prevent flies, &c. from 
creeping in. In three or four weeks the bung hole 
may be stopped,only leaving the vent hole open till 
it has done werking, which is generally the middle 


Such wine will cost about 





or last of October. It may then be racked off if you 
please, but I think best to leave it on the lees til) 


left on the lees for two years without damage. 

“ Some put in spirit, but I do not think it advisable. 
Do not suffer yourself to be prevailed on to putmore 
than one third juice, for that would render the wine 
hard and unpleasant, nor too much sugar, as that 
would deprive itof its pure vinous taste. It im- 
proves by age.” 

In the 3d volume of the Genesee Farmer, page 
186,is an article by Mr. Hawley on the manufacture 
of currant wine, from currants and honey, the re- 
sult being a very superior wine. Tor the details of 
the process we must refer to the article itself. By 
adding two or three ounces of tartaric acid to a bar- 
rel of wine, what is called dry wine is produced ; 
where none is employed, the liquor is termed sweet 
wine. 
ral steps of the process—on the ripeness and clean- 
ness of the fruit; the separation of the juice ; the 
quality of the sugar ; and the result of the fermenta- 
tion; if these are properly seen to, the farmer ean 
hardly fail of having a first rate drink and at little 
expense. 


Po.tisnep Rocks.—It has been known for some 
years that the upper surface of some of the Lime- 
stone Rocks in the city of Roches*er is finely polish- 
ed. The excavations made within a year or two 
have shown the polished surface to be far more exten- 
sive than was supposed. In order to cal! the atten- 
tion of the curious to the fact, the following places 
are mentioned. 
Canal was dug through a very rough and ragged por- 
tion of the Geodiferous Limerock, whose thickness 
was about two feet, and the surface was often smooth. 
ly polished. Most of this stone, which is uncovered, 
has been removed; a few blocks, well polished, 
stillremain. The well at the corner of Clinton and 
Main street was sunk to this polished rock. About 
twenty rods below the Falls, on the east bank, the 
surface has been laid bare for a quarry, and many 
square feet of the polish are now to be seen. 
sewer in Main street has been laid for four reds 
upon this polished rock, in the last fortnight, about 
twenty or twenty-five feet beluw the original surface 
of the ground. 

On the west side of the Genesee are the following 
localities. About three miles west of the city, the 
Railroad is cut through this rock for more than a 
quarter ofa mile. The upper layer of the limestone 
ishere about three inches thick, and very smoothly 


face, only requiring in the rock a more perfect chrys- 
talization to make it splendid marble. 
here from three to six or eight feet below the surface. 

A half mile east of this place, the polished rock was 

passed in digging a celiar, and half a mile further 

east, at Field’s Inn, three wells have been dug 

through it at the depth of seven feet, and fine speci- | 
mens are now to be seen there. At the Depot on 

the Tonawanda Railroad, at the depth of nineteen 

feet, the same rock was found finely polished. At 

ihe Rapids, two miles south of the city, ten rods in | 
length, and one to two in width, have just been laid | 
bare in excavating the new (Genesee) Canal. [nh | 
this place the rock is about fifteen feet above the | 
water in the river, and the polished surface de. | 
scends from one level to another corresponding to 
the like descent in the bed of the streain. 

In all the places which have been carefully examined, 
the surface contains palpable furrows or grooves, as_| 
if a heavy stone had been moved along upon it, and | 
its sharp corners had left manifest traces of its pow- 


parallel, but nearly so, and on the west side of the 














er. These furrows, or water lines, are not exactly | 


\river their direction is nearly from N. E. to S. W.; 





spring, and if not wanted for present use, it may be 


It is evident much must depend on the seve- | 


Halfa mile east of the Genesee the | 
The | 


polished, ofien presenting a beautiful, clouded sur- | 


The rock ig | 
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on the east side of the Genesee, below the Palle at 


least, the dines are nearly east and west. Att 
Rapids the suface next the river is not polished “a 
the polished portion extends westward onder th 
earth, which at the western side of the entavetion 
is sometimes eight feet deep and is becoming rapidly 
| deeper. In all the places portions of the rock occur 
| which are not polished, cavities are passed over, and 
} rough places seem only to have begun to receive the 
| polish. No one can examine many of the specimens 
|| without believing chat this extensive surface has receiy. 
i eda polish by some natural operation analagous to thag 
| adopted by artificers in stone to polish their marble, 
| Rochester, July 29, 1837. . - 
| P. 8. As the polished rock has now been found 
over a surface of more than three miles square, it js 
| very desirable to learn how extensive it is. Any 
| facts relating to it, in the city or without, are desired 
I to be communicated, without expense, to L, B. 
| Langworthy. Esq. 
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The Crops in Western New York, 

| ~ "yl" . . * . 

| Tue Crops.—-The bright anticipations of the 

} wheat-crop have been sadly dimmed within a few 

| days. The heavy rains (deluges, almost) haye done 

|;much damage. The rust has shown itse!f alarming. 

| ’ . 2 a Ss 

ily. Papers from Seneca, Ontario and Livingstyy 

} . co “ 

|(and there is no better wheat country) concur jg 

| representing the evils which the crop has suffered, 
Around Rochester, the standing wheat shows tuo 

| plainly the ravages which the rains followed by warm 

|| weather have effected. The Seneca Falls Register 

; 2 5 - 7 

thinks that there will no* be two-thirds of an ayer. 

age crop. 


| The Livingston Register says that sone 
| tields which promised 40 bushels te the acre, will not 
| yield five or six, and others are not worth harvest. 
jing! Such a sudden change is of rare occurrence, 
\| thongh we still trust that the alarm is greater thay 
|| the reality.--Rochester Daily Adv. 

| We copy the following from the Ontario Repos- 
|| itory of the 9th inst.: 





| Much has been said within a month, of the great 
|| promise of the wheat crop in this western part of 
our state; and benevolent people have been draw- 
ing not a little pleasure from the anticipation of 
bread stuff, this season, in such abundance as not 
only to remunerate the producer handsomely, but 
‘also to bring down prices to a more whiolesom 
standard, and restore a more equitable proportica 
| between the wages of labor and the means of su!- 
| sistence—an abundance which, while it should bless 
| the farmer in his basket and his store, should atthe 
|| same time fill the mouth and heart of the poorer and 
| middling classes of consumers with food and glad: 


dut after all, the great grain crop of this region— 
|| the wheat—will fall rery much short of the pro- 
|| mise of three weeks ago. The growth of the wheat 
'' from the ground has, indeed, been unusually large, 
| but field after field of the most cheering aspect has 
| been struek with rust and blight; and heads which, 
if well filled, would have yielded 25, 30, 35, and 
even 40 bushels to the acre, will equal the present 
expectation of farmers H, upon threshing, the num- 
‘ber of bushels per acre should run as high as 8, 1, 
I2and 15. 
_ As the season has finally turned, the best wheat, 
both in quality and quantity, is that which has grown 
vrather thinly upon a light, warm, dry soil. Such 
| wheat, by being open enough for free ventilation, 
has suffered least—in some cases not at ali—from 
| the rust and blight by which so many of the more 
luxuriant acres have been ruined, or grievously i- 
| jured, 

Though the wheat has been thus injured, other 
crops, so far, have not been overtaken by evil, and 
‘they look well. Hay, though not quite as heavy 4 
crop as we have sometimes seen,is sufficiently abun- 
dant, and of a most excellent quality. Oats we 
never saw in better condition, or promising a great 
er yield; and as the number of acres sowed in the 
spring was unusually large, the crop will be great. 
The same may be said of potatoes, which, eons 
dered in all their bearings, constitute one of the 
most precious crops of the country. Corn, though 
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in excellent condition, and promising a good medi- 
yin vield, is not large. If itescape harm from pre- 
mature frosts, however, the crop will be abundant 
by reason of the quantity of ground planted. But 
the actual result in the granary, will depend upon 
the coming, or not, of unseasonable frosts. 

These remarks are made from personal observa- 
on Within the last ten or twelve days in this coun- 
ty and Livingston, and so far as we can learn by 
inquiring of others, the same remarks may be gene- 
rally made of the crops throughout the wheat-giow- 
ing counties of Western New York, with perhaps 
tnis qualification, that the injury to the wheat is pro- 
bably greater to the east of the Genesee valley than 
to the west. 

Notwithstanding the injury done to the wheat 
erop in Western New York, the prices of wheat 
and four must come down, for the new crop, though 
injured, will still be considerable even here, on ac- 
count of the quantity sowed; and the crop in other 
quartets 1s represented as unusually fine. 

Frost in August. 

Frost !—Singular as it may seem, We are assu- 
red that frost on the starthof August! inflicted con- 
siderable injury on corn, potatoes, &c. in this neigh- 
borhood.—Foch. JD. Ade. 

Frost.— We were visited with a frost on Satur- 
day night last, though not sufficient to do much if 
any injured in the village. In different directions 
around us, however, we learn that it was quite se- 
vere, and that fields of potatoes, beans, and buck- 
vheat, as well as garden vegetables, were consid- 
vably damaged. With this exception, the weath- 
er for several weeks has been favorable, and the 
jarvest will be plenteons.—Skaneateles Colum- 
hian, Aueust 5, 


Frost-—Mr. Jack Frost, on Saturday night last, 
paid us a very early, and according to precedents, 
unusual visit. Itis said he has shown his liking to 
the bountiful productions of our soil, by feasting on 
our buckwheat, potatoes, pumpkins, and occasion- 
ally watermelons, by way of a relish. However 
friendly we may feel disposed towards Mr. J. Frost, 
we hope he will not again favor us with a visit until 
we are better prepared to receive him—say the lat- 
ter part of September.— Palmyra Sent. Aug. 11. 
Frost.— We had a severe frost on Saturday night 

which corn, buckwheat, potatoes, vines, &c. 
ere somewhat injured in this and the adjacent 
‘wns. On Monday night, a copious rain refreshed 
tie earth and vegetation.—Ont. Repository, Aug. 


hy 


Conn, State Agricultural Society. 

During the late session of the Legislature, a State 
Acricultural Society was formed, and the following 
Vileers appointed for the present year: 

Martin Kettoce, President. 

Wavrer Mircnei., Vice President. 

F. G. Comsrock, Corresponding Secretary. 

Curster Butkiey, Recording Secretary. 

Waro Woonsriwce, Treasurer. 

Winthrop Buck, Joseph Morgan, Edward Hook- 
er. Jefferey O. Phelps, Samuel Bartlett, Eaecutive 
Commitlee.—Silk Culturist. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
Winter Wheat. 


Mr. Ho.mes—In the Maine Farmer, of the 30th 
‘ay, there is a valuable communication from Mr. 
James Ronaldson, on the culture of winter wheat. 

lt is a subject of the first importance to the far- 
ers of this State; and every individual farmer who 
‘anxious to raise bread for ourown consumption, 
‘ught to feel ita duty to make limited, or extensive 
*xperiments, according to his ability, for the purpose 
“testing the value of Mr. Ronaldson’s suggestions, 
and whether they will suit our soil and climate. It 
's also the duty of those who have already made ex- 
Prlinents, in any way connected with the mode 
Proposed by Mr. Ronaldson, to disclose the same. 

i not Fairbanks’ communication on the subject 

shall. and encouragIng; aud under this impression 
aan ay what course I have pursued, and my 
- a or the same, and then offer a few remarks 

‘e proposed plan. 

We my early acquaintance with English hus- 
inno? I gave the preference to winter wheat, and 
“Mported, in the year 1788, a few bushels from Liv- 








erpool, of the ‘ White Lancashire Winter Wheat. 
which succeeded very well, and from this wheat 54 
barrels of good flour was manufactured at a flour 
mill in Hallowell, in 1794, and shipped for sale 
to Boston. Twelve years after the importation 
a bushel of this wheat was sown in the town 
of Corinth, county of Penobscot, by Henry Snow, 
on an acre and a quarter of burnt land, and pro- 
duced forty bushels of prime wheat. I brought 
four quarts of it home, and from its produce, contin- 
ued for a few years to sow it on ploughed land. I 
think about ten years after, I procured from Con- 
necticut, a superior quality of winter wheat, called 
the Taylor wheat, which was first raised in Virgin- 
ia, by a gentleman ofthatname. This kind I have 
continued to cultivate, and from this, or my import- 
ed wheat, | obtained from one bushel, ground at the 
mill at Gardner, 524 lbs. of good flour, including the 
toll. The average yield has been thirteen to four- 
teen bushels to the acre, which I considered equal 
to seventeen or eighteen bushels of spring wheat, 
with the advantage of preparing the land and sow- 
ing the winter wheat at the season of greatest lei- 
sure. 

Being satisfied that even in ploughed land where 
the soil and make of the land was favorable, winter 
wheat was preferable, I tried the following experi- 
ments : 


1. I sowed indrills in my garden, in the spring, 
some winter wheat, and during the season, until 
September, frequently cut it down. A smaller 
proportion was winter-killed, than in the open 
field. 

2. In the second experiment, the wheat was sown 
after a crop of oats. With the oatsI sowed twelve 
pounds of cloverseed. When the oats were n2arly 
ripe enough to reap, the grass-hoppers made such 
havoe by cuttivg off the grain, that the ground was 
strewed with seed. The oats were immediately 
reaped, the clover and stubble ploughed in, and 
about the middle of August, the winter wheat was 
sowed. Ina short time, the verdure was remarka- 
ble, and on examination, I found that the oats which 
had been in and on the ground had sprung upand cov- 
ered it. Aware that the winter would kill the oats 
sown at this time, the effect on the wheat was care- 
fully watched, and the oats proved a protection to 
the wheat in winter, and with a dressing of a bush- 
el of plaster of Paris strewed on an acre in the spring 
served asa top-dressing. ‘The wheat grew vigor- 
ously, and there was an increase of produce from it. 
Since that time I have always sowed a bushel and 
a half of oats to the acre, with the wheat, and spread 
acask and ahalf of lime on the same quantity of 
land. 


3. A third experiment was inclearing up six acres 
ofa bush pasture. No grass seed had been sown, 
and what grass was on the land was from seed drop- 
ped by the cattle fed on it. It was ploughed deep 
in the fall, in the spring harrowed, cross-ploughed, 
and harrowed again, until it was mellow. For two 
years, oats were sown with 12 pounds of red clover 
seed, and ploughed in, after reaping the crops of oats 
and in August, after the second crop, winter wheat 
was sown. The soil wasa rich loam, and the form 
of the land was in moderate swells. Owing to this, 
the crop was uneven, and the snow drifted deep in 
some loses, and in others the land was bare. The 
wheat was vigorous, 5 feet 4 inches in height, and 
the ears over 5 inches long. The crop was a pro- 
fitable one, and for tree years after, the land pro- 
duced as much grass as could be dried on the 
ground. 


4. My last experiment was sowing in the spring a 
small piece of land with winter wheat. It lay next 
to the sheep pasture, and was occasionally fed by 
the sheep until September. This experiment did 
not answer, probably for the want of previous cul- 
tivation, and the snow not covering it duriug the win- 
ter. 


As regards Mr. Ronaldson’s proposal of sowing 
the winter wheat, so early as toraise a crop of wey 
on the same land as the winter wheat, there is the fol- 
lowing objection. Whatever crop is raised that 
produces seed, and quantity sufficient to repay the 
labor, must exhaust the ground, and, in this case the 
barley will take from the wheat a portion of the nour- 
ishment intended for it. For this reason, will it not 
be better to sow oats or barley for a crop early in 





the spring, with twelve lbs. of red clover seed, and 
as soon as this grain is reaped, immediately to plow 
in the clover and stubble, and sow the winter wheat 
with the oats as proposed before? The growth of 
the clover by this mode will replace what the crop 
of oats or barley has taken to manure it. 


This subject is a very important one, and if by 
experiments we can secure a mode of cultivating 
winter wheat on ploughed land, that would be pro- 
fitable, it may be the means of increasing the 
quantity of wheat raised, as well as improving the 
quality. 

It is a fact that winter wheat is a sure crop on 
new land, where the growth has been cut down, and 
recently burnt off. In the State of Maine, a great 
quantity of new land is annually brought into culti- 
vation, and the use of winter wheat as the crop, will 
have other advantages besides its increased value. 
The farmer by this means will have the whole of the 
season from the spring until the first of August, (and 
on burnt land a later period will answer to sow the 
wheat) to burn and clear his land, without inter- 
rupting his labor on his spring crops, and will not 
depend on favorable weather to burn off the trees for 


spring grain. 
CHARLES VAUGHAN. 
June 19, 1837. 
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The Grain Worm, 


We are sorry to learn, has committed great rava- 
ges upon the wheat crop, and has extended itself, 
as we predicted, into Dutchess county, on the south, 
as far as Fishkill ; and there are reasons to believe 
that it may be found west nearly or quite to the Ge- 
nesee valley. Ina circle of 20 miles around this 
city, it is estimated that the product of the wheat 
crop will be diminished two-thirds by them; and 
we are told that in some cases the wheat fields have 
been opened to the farm stock, not being considered 
worth preserving. The worm is also found in rye 
and barley. Some spring wheat was sown by us in 
May, in the hope of escaping the worm. It isnow, 
(July 16,) coming into head. The fly of the grain 
worm is seen uponit at evening, in small numbers. 
We shall note its effects in our next number. 


We would here call the public mind to the fact, 
that three yearsago, while the worm was yet buton 
our borders, the State Agricultural Society peinted 
out, in a memorial to the legislature, the apprehend- 
ed evil, and urged the. policy of offering very liberal 
premiums for the discovery of an efficient preyent- 
ive; but their suggestions were not even courteous- 
ly noticed. Such premiums might not have done 
good—but they could not possibly have done harm ; 
and had they led to the discovery of a preventive 
of the evil, such a discovery would have benefited 
the state millions of dollars. —Cultivator. 





Fine Raspberries. 

Mr. Thomas Mason of Charlestown, has sent to 
to the editor, a box of Red Raspberries, of great 
beanty and exquisite flavor. This fruit deserves to 
be more generally cultivated than it is,and Mr. 
Mason’s example will, we hope, find many imita- 
tors. 

Mr. Loudon, treating of the Raspberry says: “The 
fruit is grateful to most palates, as nature presents 
it, but sugar improves the flavor; accordingly, it is 
much esteemed when made into sweet meats, and 
for jams, tarts and sauces. It is fragrant, sub-acid 
and cooling; allays heat and thirst, and promotes 
natural excretions in common with other summer 
fruits. Raspberry syrup is next to the strawberry, 
in dissolving the tartar of the teeth: and as, like 
that fruit, itdoes not undergo the acetous fermenta- 
tion in the stomach, it is recommended fo gouty 
and rheumatic patients.” 

T here are many varieties recommended by differ- 
ent writers on Horticulture, but we have seen none 
equal to those of Mr. Mason, who can probably fur- 
nish means and directions for their culture.—New 
England Farmer. 





Large Calf. 

John Conant has bought our Durham Short Horn 
calf, which was noticed in the Telegraph as weigh- 
ing 230 pounds at the age of two months. He is 
now three months old, and weighs 312 pounds— 
having gained 82 pounds ina month—almost 3 





pounds a day.— Vermont Telegraph. 
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From Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant, 
Choice Selection of Apples. 


In order to assist the reader to make a judicions 
choice of fruit trees, 1 have furnished a short de- 
scription of such sorts as can be best recommended. 
Previous to making this selection, | carefully perus- 
ed “ Prince’s Pomological Manual,” also such parts 
of “Kendrick’s American Orchardist,” and “ Lind- 
ley’s Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden,” as 
were applicable to my subject; besides these impor- 
tant guides, I had the select catalogue of different 
nurserymen before me, and have chosen such only 
as have been most generally recommended ; in doing 
this I have had dificulties to contend with, the na- 
ture of which none but those who have duly consid- 
ered the subject can form any idea. The facility 
with which seedling plants are raised, and the pa- 
ternal fondness with which people are apt to regard 
their own seedlings, have occasioned hundreds of 
names to.appear in the various catalogues, which 
tend not a little toswell the large and increasing list 
of fruits. 

In many instances, the English, French, Spanish, 
and other names, provisional, local, and barbarous, 
are givento the same variety, consequently some 
fruits appear in the different catalogues underall the 
varied names; and the patience and labor necessa- 
rily requisite for ascertaining what are worthy of cul- 
tivation, and what are really distinct varieties, are 
eorresponding!y great. 

The annexed list and description of the first fifty 
varieties of apples, was politely furnished by Wil- 
liam R. Prince, Esq. author of the “ Pomological 
Manual,” “ Treatise on the Vine,” &c.; in making 
out the other lists, | have generally adopted the | 
names given in the catalogue of Michael Floy and 
Sons, of the Harlem Nursery, as a heading ; and have 
caused the synonymes, or names by which the same 
variety is known, or has been called, to be printed 
in italics; thus, my lists of about 300 varieties of the 
various sorts of fruit, will embrage what has been 
deemed by some as different vofidles, perhaps to the 
number of a thousand. 

APPLES. 


1. June ratine, Juniting or Geniton.—The fruit 
is small, of a roundish form, and yellow color; it 
ripens in July ; the pulp is tender and juicy ; the tree 
is a good bearer, and of small low growth. 

2. Farry rep Marcarer, or red June eating.— 
The fruit is small and roundish; color red striped ; 
the pulp sweet, and of pleasant flavor; it ripens in 
July. 

3. Sprinc Grove.—The fruit is small, of a coni-al 
form, and pale green color; itis ripe in July, and 
continues till Septernber ; the pulp is softand juicy ; 
tree hardy, a great bearer, and the fruit chiefly used 
in the kitchen. 

4. Prince’s YeELtow Harvest, or July Pippin.— 
he fruit of a medium size, depressed ; of a pale yel- 
tow color; the pulp is tender, slightly acid but of an 
excellent flavor. 

5. Sincavanon.—The fruit of a medium size, 
roundish, but somewhat depressed ; of a greenish 
color, and very highly flavored ; ripe in July. 

6. Ware Asrracan.— The truitis roundish, an- 
gular atthe sides, ofa medium size ; the color whitish 
faintly streaked with red on the sun side, and cover- 
ed with a white bloom; it ripens in August, and the 
pulp is very tender, pleasant and delicate. 

7. Gotven Peanmarn—The fruit large, roundish, 
aad of adeepred and yellow color; it rijens in 
August, and continues till October; pulp sott ad 
sweet; a hardy tree, but not large ; a good bearer, and 
the fruit much esteemed. 
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an aromatic flavor; tree of low growth, amicdiing 34. Lemon Pirpin. Fruit of medi ; s 
bearer but an excellent fruit for the table. shape; color yellowish green: flesh ficrn ae oval 
12. Fatt Pippin.—The fruit is very large, of a|| but not high Roveoed: ripens in Gdicher mae 
roundish shape ; yellow color; the pulp very tender, || till March. aS set 
and of good flavor; ripens in Septeinber and Octo- 35. Bieniem Prepry.—Fruit large, round; b 
ber. yellowish color, tinged with red next thes 2 fe 
13. O_p Gotpen Pippin.—T he fruit small, round-|; pulpsweet and high flavored : ripens i. N lta 
ish, and of a gold yellow color; it ripens in Septem- || and keeps till March. ‘at ined rye 
berand October; flesh fir and sweet, fit both for the 36. GRAVENSTEIN.—F ruit rather large and 





ens 


nt, 
and lasis 





s,ccnp ri . , . . ° - ° . m- 
dessert and kitchen. pressed; of a yellowish green color, striped with f, : 
’ caer Soro pr Te N : : cs . ‘ 2 ‘ “ 
14. Pumpkin Sweetinc.—F ruit large, of pale yel- || and high flavored; ripens in October and last til 

J ; SUL 


low color, pulp very sweet and pleasant; ripeus in|! January. 
October aud November. a . 37. ALEXANDER.—F ruit very large somewhat en 
15. Newrown SerrzensurG.—The Fruit of medi- || date, smallest atthe crown; of a greenish vi kh . “ 
um size, rou idish and depressed ; color of a pale yel- || or, striped or marbled with red ; pulp tender tone 
lowish ground, greenish where shaded, butred next! rich and aromatic; ripens in October, and lasts ah 
the sun; pulp very sweet, rich and pleasant; ripens || February. Though a large, harcy tree, itis a med, 
in October aud November. -uin bearer, but a magnilicent fruit. “4 
16. Woopn’s 'TRANSPARENT.—Fruit small and flat, 38. Franks Gonpen Pipin.—Fruit a mediny 
ofa green and yellow color; ripens in October, and || size, conical, of a golden yellow color, with sete and 
continues tll February; flesh firm and juicy ; tree |! dark colored specks ; itripens in November iahen. 
hardy, a great bearer, and excellent fruit. ‘tinues till Mareh; flesh firm and highly aromatic re 
17. Sweer Boucu.—Fruit large, ovate, of pale || rather slender, and middling bearer but an excelle: 
yellow color; tender, sweet, and pleasant in flavor; || fruit. [ i 
ripens in August. a et in Franc.—Fruit large 
Us. Riestone Pipin.—F ruit of medium size, round-|| Pylon sp Epo aoa —_ ne fy 
a plabe ar rhe oid Ts ; of pale yellow color, tinged W ith red; tlesh tep- 
ish, and partially depressed ; of a pale yeliow color, |) der, witha slightacidity ; ripens in October and Ny. 
tinged with red; pulp slightly acid, and oi tine tla- || vember. ta 
vor; ripeusin November, auu continues till April, 10. Newark Kino.—F ruit large, oval shape ; eol- 
19. Ruopve Istana Greeninc.—Fruit large and || ot red, striped with yellow; pulp of pleasant flavor, 
depressed, of a greenish color; slightly acid, and ot || ripens in October, and fasts till January, 
the finest flavor; ripens in November and coutunues 41. Pitesrty.—Fruit large, oblong ; of a dull red 
till April. color, faintly striped ; the flesh of pleasant and ar. 
20. Hotuanp Pirrin.—Fruit medium size, ovate omatic flavor ; ripensin Deceinber, and continues til! 
form, and of a gold and green color; it ripens in Oc- |} April. 
tober, and continues til Febiuary ; flesi crisp and 42. Hvuecurs’ Goipen Pirpin.—F ruit small, round, 
firm; tree hardy and large ; a good bearer and much but partially depressed ; of yellow color, with numer. 
esteemed fruit. ous specks; flesh tirm. juicy, rich, pungentand agree 
21. Seek no Furrner.—Fruit of medium size.de- || able ; ripens in October, and lasts till January. 
pressed ; of a whitish color, flesh very tender, aud ot 43. Beaury or Kent.—Fruit rather large, and of 
pleasant flavor: ripeus in November, and contin- || .tregular shape ; of a yellowish green color, mott 
ues till March. with red ; flesh firm and juicy, with a pleasant an! 
22. Esopus Sprrzensurc.—F ruit large and oval; || flavor; ripens in October, and continues till Janu: 
of red color; flesh yllowish; slightly acid, and of || ry. 
the finest flavor; ripens in October, and continues | 44. Monsrrovs Pirpin.—Fruit of enorinous six, 
till February. often weighing twenty-five ounces or more ; of a pala 
2A. PENNOUCK Rep W in rer.—F ruit very large | lemon color > tlesh tender, and of sprightly Hlavor, ex 
and compressed; of deep red color; flesh tender, 1) cellent for cooking ; ripens in October, and conluues 
juicy, a.d of sweetand pleasant flavor; ripens in |) fit for use till January. 
‘November. | 45. Long Istanp Russev.—F ruit of me ‘wusize, 
| 
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} 
| 
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ol sweet and pleasant flavor ; ripens in November, i 46. Winrer Sweer PearMain.—l[ruit sTnal, 
and continues ull March. |} roundish; of adull red color, with green stripes; ! 


Set D os r vege ° ro reeprarn a naa are } . . . ° - 
25. Reo Winrek Swervine.—Fruit large and) very sweet, and of peculiar flavor; ripens in Nover 
compressed ; of reddish color; and of sweet and de- |, ber, and keeps till Mareb 
cog ; aT ;ripens in November, aud continues ] 47. Lapy Arps, or Pomme d’Apis.—Fruit sui. 
ti E.. en 1. . p , . | flat; of pale yellow color, tinged with a deep red 
wy or ak tae) oh t held bl = ss > 3 Pes . ns . . 
a. AKEEN.L EW tps N Pippin.—Fruit medium S1Z¢ t the side; flesh crisp, sprightly and pleasant ; ripels 
compressed ; of pale green color; tlesh very high }) j ‘ 
Havored; ripens in December, aud keeps till June. | 


in November, and continues ull April, 

| 43, Pomme Grise.—Fruit rather large, somewhl 
27. Brincewoov Pirpix.—Fruit small, nearly || depressed ; russetty ; of pleasant flavor; ripens in Me 

globular; color bright yellow tinged with red, puip |; vember, and lasts till March. 

excceding sweet, aud bighly perfumed. | 49. Norrotk Beaurin.—Fruit middling size, fat 
28. Downton Pirpin.—Fruit of moderate size, | tish, and a deep red and pale green color; it ripe 

cylindrical, flattened at the ends; of yellow color,|, in November and December, and lasts till Augus' 


| with numerous specks ; fl sh firm, rich and subacid; |! flesh firm and savory ; tree hardy and upright, ane 4 


ripens in Octob rand November. || good bearer ; fruit excellent for use in the kitches. 

29, EnGiieu Nonrareit.—Fruit of medium size}; 50, Eanty Crorron,or Irish Peach Apple!" 
and flat; of a greenish yellow color, with a slight || Irish apple, of the middle size and flattish shape; © 
russet; flesh firm, rich and aromatic; ripens in No-|) an olive green color, much variegated with red ; 1% 
. ; ont be /arich saccharine flavor; ripensin August; it is mucd 
_ 80. Fenouitner Gais.—Fruit rather small, round-|| esteemed for the dessert, and excellent also 4 
ish, ovate, of a yellowish cray color, with a slight]! sauce apple. The tree grows well, and is notapt® 





8. Sucarvoar Pippin.— The frvit of medium size, | 
oyate, or oblong: ofa pale yi l!low color: the pulp firm. 
but juicy, and of a highly pleasant flavor; it ripens | 
early in August. 

9. Hawtrnorpven.—The fruit is large, rather flat, 
ond ota pale green color ; it rips ns i August, and | 
continues till January ; the pulp soft, juicy and acid; 
a very hardy tree; a great bearer, and the fruit good 
for all kitchen purposes. 

10. Rep anp Green Sweetinc.—T he fruit large, 
of oblong shape ; green color, striped with red ; ripens 
in August and September. The pulp is very sweet, 
tender, and of pleasant flavor. 

(1. Borsporr.—F ruit medium size, conical form, 
and of a yellow green color; it ripens in September, 


russet; | ulp tender, saccharine and highly flavored ; |) eanker. 


| ripeas in November, aud coutinues goud ull Februa-|} 51, Doweni’s Prrepry.—In size and form this a 


ae > , ' —_— | ple resembles the Ribstone Pippin, but js mom 
31. Reo Winter Catvitte.—Fruit large and ob-}, pointed at the head, and the eye is sunk in a more 
| long, of a pale red color; deeper next the sun; flesh |! eonfined and deeper cavity ; the skin is green, nea! 
2 " ° ° <sert 
oer. - 2p . , brownish red on the sunny side ; an exeellent deset! 
_ 32. Drencrs?’ Beavry or Wi'ts.—Fruit medium || apple from October to Christmas. + 
size and oval form, of a bright yellow, spotted with 52. BarcrLoNA PEaRMAIN.— Glace Rouge, Klee 
red ; it ripens in October, and lasts till March; pulp |} ner Casseler Reinette, Reinette Rouge, Reine’ 
firm and juicy ; a great bearer, and the fruit good for || Rousse, Reinette des Carmes. Fruit of mediu™ 
all kitchen purposes, . size, oval, notangular; color brownish yellow int 
*ye one @ Th - oo bd .. - ‘ © . re 
33. “te Piprin.—F ruit of large size, pale yel- shade, but deep and red next the sun ; flesh frm, 
flesh firm and high flavored; ripens in November, || acid. Adessert apple from November till Februa'y: 








and continues till February ; the pulp is firm, and of 








sand lasts till April Tree a good bearer. 
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63. Bent KLrower.—A very large and beautiful 
apple, its color bright yellow, with an occasional j; 
plushon the sunny side; ats form oblong ; the flesh 
tender, juicy, rich and finely flavored, and is alike 
exrellent for the dessert or lor cooking. It ripens 
early in November, and will keep all the winter. 

54, Court Penou, Capendu, Court Pendu Plat, 
Garnon’s Apple.—An estimable dessert apple, of 
noppareil size [small ;] very flat in shape, the color | 
vellow, a good deal covered with full red; it is ofa | 
high saccharine flavor and of close consistence ; the 
fruit keeps till February or March. ‘The tree grows 
upright, and bears well. 

55. Matcar.e, Charles Apple, Mela,Carle.—A 
far-famed fruit. Inthe climateof Italy, this is sup- 
pused to be the best apple in the world. Itis culti- 
vated extensively in the territories of Genoa, as an | 
article of export and commerce to Nice, Barcelona, 
(‘adiz.and Marseilles. The fruit is ratherlaige, its 
form inclining to globular, Its beautitul waxen 
ekin is a litthe marbled with a very faint green near 
the eye; its color in the shade isa pale yellow, ting- 
ed with flaming crimson next the sun; the flesh 1s 
white, tender, delicate, sweet, with the fragrant per- 
fume of roses. It ripens in September, and will 
kvep till spring. aT 

56. Srroat, Straat.— 1s an autumn fruit; it 1s || 

etated to be tender, juicy, and well flavored ; and, 
according to Mr. Buel, in excellence it is not sur- 
passed by any fruitin its season; a native. 
57. Swaar Appie.—lItis a highly celebrated wip- 
ter table fruitin some parts of New Jersey; itis a 
larze green apple of great and uncommon flavor and 
richness; highly deserving cultivation in every col- 
‘ection of fine fruits. 

58. Gotpen Harvey, Brandy Apple.—A dessert 
apple, not larger than the Golden Pippin ; color light 
yellow, with a flush of red, and embroidered with 
a rougbish russet. It is eailed Brandy apple from 
the superior specifie strength of its juice; is of re- 
markable close texture, very rich in flavor, and will 
keep ull April or May. 

§9. Sipertan Hanvey.—This fruit which was 
raised by Mr. Knight from the Siberian Crab and | 
Golden Harvey, is stated tobe a small globular fruit, | 
of a bright gold color, stained with deep red on the 
side next the sun, the fruit growing in clusters on | 
the slender branches; the Juice exceeding sweet; | 
npein October. Specifie gravity of its juice, 1091. 

60. Pine-Apete Rosser, Hardingham’s Russet. 
—This delicious apple is above the middle size; 
roundish, ovate; skin pale greenish yellow, with 
white specks, and partially russetty ; juice abundant; 
flesh ofa spicy, aromatic, pine apple flavor, hence 
its name ; ripe in September. 

61. Harrison.—'lhis fruit is much celebrated in 
New Jersey as a cider spple; it is somewhat ovate, 
below the middle size ; the skin is yellow, with black 
#pots ; flesh yellow, firm, rich and sprightly. Ten 
bushels will make a barrel of exquisite cider. 

62. Camerte.p,or Newark Sweetinc.—T his ap- 
ple is next in reputation, as a cider fruit, to the Har- | 
rison, and is often mixed with that apple in equal | 
proportions when ground; itis of the middle size, 
skin smooth, of red and yellow color; the flesh is | 
white, firm, sweet, and rich. 

03. GRANNIWINKLE.—F ruit of moderate size, rath- 
er oblong; the skin a dark red, somewhat rough, | 
flesh yellow, swect, and rich. Itis commonly mix- 
ed with the Harrison for making cider of a superior 
quality ; ripe in November. 

O4. Hewe’s Virainta Cran.—From this fruit is 
obtained the celebrated Crab Cider; it is of small | 
size, nearly round; skin of a du!l red, streaked with | 
greenish yellow ; the flesh is fibrous and astringent ; 
Juice acid and austere. 














Ponds, 

Pastures that are destitute of water, should have 
artificial ponds rade in them, for watering places. 
“Observe where rushes, weeds, flags, and other 
aquatic plants grow spontaneously : or where frogs 
are observed to lie squatted down close tothe ground, 
in order to receive iis moisture. Or observe where 
ivapour is frequently seen to rise from the same 
spot. Some say wherever little swarms of flies are 
seen constantly flying in the same place, and near 
the ground, in the morning after sunrise, there is 


' 
Or any other conveyance, to carry the water across 


|| when drained, because of the height of the land on 


———— 


~ 
While to dig such a passage, and by means of pipes 


the light soil, through which it might otherwise 
sink, ‘Ihe greatest quantity of water will be ob- 
tained in this manner, because there will be a con- 
liunual stream. ‘I'here is no difficulty in making a 
durable pond ina clayey soil. Let a large hollow 
bas n be made in such earth, and it will preserve the | 
water that falls in rain. But it is apt to be thick | 
aud dirty, if some pains be yot taken to prevent it. | 
The deciivity by wich the cattle enter, should be | 
paved, and gravel should be spread on the bottom. | 
Or it might be better if the whole were paved. 
There are many large natural ponds which have | 
outlets iu one part, and are supplied by brooks aud | 


rivers in other parts ; buta greater numberof smal-| 
ler ponds, which are pertectly stagnant, unless | 
when they are agitated by winds. Such ponds as | 
the lattez, in hot seasons are apt to become putrid, | 
and contaminate the air about them. Jor this rea-| 
son, they should if possibie, bedrained. And when} 
tue water is not deep, aud an outletcan be made | 
without too much cost, they should be drained for | 
the sake of reclaiming the soil. This will be of 
great value, as it commonly is found tobe extreme- 
ly rich, being made up of the finest particles of soil, 
walted into them by winds, and of decayed vegeta- 
ble substances, besides the fine mold washed into 
them by rains. 

Many farms contain little sunken spots, which are 
most of the year covered with water, and produce 
some aquatic bushes and weeds. ‘These are noto- 
rious harbors for frogs, and are therefore called 
frog ponds. They should be drained if it be practi- 
cable. It is commonly the case, however, that 
draining them in the common way, by making an 
outlet, would cost more than they would be worth 





every side. But in this case, if the banks be not 
clay, they may be drained in the following man- 
ner: 

Take notice on which side land that is lower than 
the pond is nearest. On that side, inthe bank near 
the pond, dig a kind of cellar, two or three fect deep- 
er than the surface of the pond; do it ina dry sea- 
sou. If ahard stratum appear, dig through it; and 


|. nna 
izontal vent, it will be worth the husbandman’s 
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if near the yards at which cattle are commonly wa- 
tered, they must likewise receive a portion of their 
dung: such mud is, therefore, particularly applica- 
ble to light soils, both as containing nutritive mat- 
ter, and adding to the staple and consistency of the 
land. The most common time of mudding ponds, 
is during the summer months, when it is usual to 
let the slime lie near the edge of the pond, until the 
water is drained from it. A spot is then marked, 
either upon a head land of the field upon. which it 
is to be laid, or as near it as possible, of a size to 
raise a compost with alternate layers of either lime 
or dung. 

If dung can be had, the best mode of preparing 
this manure, is to lay a foundation of mud, of about 
afoot or a foot and a half in depth, of an oblong 
form, and not more than eight feet in width, upon 
which the freshest yard dung is laid to about double 
that depth; then a thin layer of mud; after which 
alternate layers of mud and dung, until the heap be 
raised to about five or six feet in height—keeping 
the sides and end square, and coating the whole 
with mud, at least twice at different periods. 

If quick lime be used, and there remains any 
moisture in the pond scourings, it will be sufficient- 
ly fallen for turning, in a few days; but if the com- 
post be made with farm-yard dung, it may require 
to remain six or eight weeks to ferment and decom- 
pose, before it isin a proper state for turning. To 
form them, in the first instance, with both quick 
lime and manure, in injudicious: the former ought 
never to be brought in contact with the latter-though 
manures may be advantageously incorporated with 
an old compost, in which a little lime has been 
used. It appears the better mode to apply it is the 
latter end of autumn, or early part of winter, and 
to bush-harrow it well after it has been hardened 
by frost. 

Sea mud or Sleech, has also been used in some 
places in large quantities, and has been found of so 
very enriching a nature, as to amply remunerate 
for carrying itto a considerable distance. It is gen- 
erally laid upon grass in autumn, and ploughed in 
without any addition in the following spring. It is 
also found that its effects remain longer on the land 
than marl; and although that which is over-marled 





leave digging when the bottom 1s loose gravel or 








is spoiled for grass, yet that never happens to sea- 








sand. ‘hen made an open or covered drain from 
the pond to the cellar. The waer will be dis- 
charged from the pond, and soak into the earth 
through the bottom of the cellar, tilia scurf is form- 
ed on the bottom, that will stop the water from soak- 
ing into the earth. This scurf should be broken 
from time to time, and taken away with a long han- 
dled hoe. Or the cellar may be filled up with the 
refuse stones, and I think it preferable to the other 
method. 

If the pond should not become sufficiently dry, a 
small ditch should be drawn around itand discharge 
itself into the cellar. The land that is thus gained 
will be rich muck, much of which may be carted 
away formanure; and common earth or sand may 
replace it without detriment to the soil.—Pract.cai 
Farmer. 


Pond Mud. 


“The mud from ponds, when they are cleaned 
out, has always been an object of aitention to far- 
mers, so far as regards its collection ; butit must be 
presumed that its different properties, and conse- 
quently the most judicious modes of its application 
to the land, are either but little understood or neg- 
lected ; for some cart it directly upon the ground, 
and plough it in, either for turneps or for corn-crops; 
others spread it upon old leys ; and many lay it out 
in thin heaps to dry, after which they mix it with 
lime ordung. Upon this it has been remarked, by 
an eminent agriculturist, that in reasoning with the 
farmers upon the cause or principle by which they 
are guided in those different proceedings, the reply 
is generally ‘that it has been their practice to do so 
—that it has answered very well—and that they 
know of no better mode of treating it.? It may be 
observed, that ponds, being usually placed at the 
lower parts of the fields, receive, after every hard 
rain, a partof the soil, as well as of the substances 
with which they havebeen manured. If the ponds 
be large and deep, they may also acquire much de- 











Water underneath.” If a well is made in asloping 
gtound, and the declivity is enough to give it a hor- 





cayed vegetable matter, arising from the aquatic 
plants with which such pools usually abound ; and 


mud.”"— British Husbandry. 
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From the Cultivator, 
‘Farm Implements. 

The subscribers, of the committee appointed by 
the State Agricultural Society, to examine farin 
implements, meton Tuesday, July 10, at Albany, 
when the following implements were presented for 
their examination. 


1. SLATER’S CORN SHELLER AND GRINDER. 

This machine oceupies a space of 54 by 2 feet. 
It consists of a vertical cast iron balance wheel, 
with a Jagged surface on one side, for shelling corn, 
upon the principle of Adriance’s and other corn 
shellers, and of a fiuted horizontal cylinder, 23 in- 
ches in diameter, working in a concave cast iron 
bed, for the purpose of cracking corn and other 
coarsegrain. The model exhibited is propelled by 
manual power, by means of a crank, and a drum is 
also attached to it, for the »urpose of applying horse 
power. The committee had not an opportunity of 
satisfactorily testing this machine, but they believe 
that the grinding or cracking process requires horse 
or water power to answer the purpose of its con- 
struction. Price $30, for sale by Thorburn. 


2. BEMEN'T’S IMPROVED DRILL BARROW. 

The improvement consists of an oval globe, in- 
stead of a barrel cylinder, which is pierced with 
holes at proper distances for sowing mangold wurt- 
zel; and when it is required to sow carrot, turnep, 
or onion seed, arim, or band, with small holes in it, 
is attached to the globe, and the seed is dropped at 
regular distances. The globe is put in motion by 
a board iron wheel, which answers the double pur- 
pose of supporting the frame, and rolling and cover- 
ing the seed dropped before it. By substituting for 
the globe another simple apparatns, it plants corn, 
peas or beans, dropping from three to five grains 
about eighteen inches asunder. The committee 
saw the machine satisfactorily tried, and found it 
to answer the purposes designed. 


3. BUSHNELL’S DRILL BARROW. 
This was a roughly constructed implement, made 
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by the proprietor, for temporary use, and comprised 
two rollers or wheels, placed two feet apart from 
center to center, the forward one ten inches, and the 
back one fifteen inches in diameter. The frame 
consists of two curved shafts, which serve also as 
handles to propel and guide the machine, connected 
by two cross bars. The coulter is placed near the 
front roller,and in rear of it is the hopper, which 
may be adapted to different seeds, and is graduated 
and operated upon by cogs placed upon the outer cir- 
cumference of the rear wheal. Although of rude 
construction, this machine operated well, and the 
committee are inclined to think that the forward rol- 
ler, which smooths and pulverizes the ground, and 
enables the operator to guage the coulter with pre- 
cision, is an evident improvement. A small rake 
or brush, precedes the rear roller, and serves to cov- 
er the seed, and the rear roller completes the opera- 
tion. Mr. Bushnell, the inventor, is an inhabitant of 
Lee, Mass. He thinks his drill can be sold, in com- 
plete order, at three dollars. 


4. HOYT’S DRILL. 


Mr. Geo. A. Hoyt, of Albany, showed the model | 
of a drill box, for sowing different kinds of seeds.— | 
The box, or hopper, which may be attached to a 
hand barrow, has at bottom a graduated hole, which 
by the application of a strapattached to a drum on | 
a hand barrow, opens and shuts, and lets out the seed | 
at regular distances. Inside of the box is a spring | 
which forces the seed into the hole. The cost of, 
the box, independent of the barrow, will be from $3 | 
to $5. The committee tried this machine with 
carrot, parsnep, and turnep seeds, and found thatit 
dropped them accurately. 

It is not the province of the committee to decide 
upon the relative merits of the machines exhibited 
for their examination ; yet they feel it their duty to 
say, that all the drill barrows they have enumerated 
are well adapted to drill husbandry, or for garden 
purposes. As the root culture is extending rapidly 
among our farmers, and is likely to form a highly val- 
uable improvement in our husbandry, the committee 
recommend the drill barrows they have named, 
which are all adapted to manual power, as valuable 
accessions in the drillorrowculture. Asconnected 
with this culture, and the garden, they beg leave also 
to recommend, 

5 to 7. TURNEP HOES, 


Three patterns of which were exhibited by W. 
Thorburn; one form Messrs. Adams and Thorp’s 
factory, at Oakhill, [the model of which was des- 
cribed in a late Cultivator, as being presented to the 
Conductor, by Mr. Collins, of N. Jersey,] price 75 | 
cents—and two kinds from Mr. W. R. Gates, of Lee, | 
Mass. particularly designed for thinning the turnep | 
crop,—plice 374 cents. For sale by W. Thorburn. | 


8. BEMENT’S CULTIVATOR. 


This has been in use for three seasons, and the | 
increasing demand for it is evidence of its useful- | 
ness. The frame consists ofa center piece 44 feet 
in length, with expanding wings, which can be con- | 
tracted at pleasure. It has three double pointed | 
shares, which may be shifted for others, turning the | 
mould from or to the plant, with two scarifiers be- 
tween them. Ithasa wheel and nozzle in front, to 
steady it and regulate its depth. 
horse hoeing corn, potatoes and turneps. 


9. VAN BERGEN’S CULTIVATOR. 

This has a center and two parallel bars, the latter 
expandable at pleasure, connected by a simple frame 
work. It has six shares, so placed as to operate up- 
on different portions of the ground to which it is ap- 
plied, and the wings of the shares may be turned so 
as to throw the soil either from or to the grain culti 
vated. Jt has a nozzle and wheel in front to regu- 
lateits depth, as also double shares in front, to throw 
the earth both ways, like a double mould board 
plough, when itis required. The utility of this im- 
plement may be judged of from the fact, that the 
patentee has cultivated twenty acres of corn, and 
eight acres of beans, with it, the present season, 
without finding it necessary to employ the hand hoe 
but partially. The beans are in drills nine inches 
apart. 

These implements have been noticed and figured 
> to] 
in the Cultivator. They both work well, may be 
used in lands free from heavy or fast stones, greatly 


economise labor, and are admirably adapted to hoed 
crops. . 
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10. DOUGLASS’ WEIGHT POWER. 


This is a machine intended for churning, by dash 
or rotary motion, for washing and for pressing 
cheese, grinding coffee, pepper, &c. It is propelled 
by weights, of 712 pounds, which are raised by a 
winch in two minutes. To the rotary churn, this 
power gives a graduated and regular action of 30 
minutes, to the clothes washer of 15 minutes and 
to the dash churn of 12 minutes. Upon the cheese 
press it gives any required and continued pressure. 

The machine consists of a frame of three posts, 
connected by cross pieces, and of any required height 
from six to eight feet. The boxes containing the 
weights, which latter may be of earth, stone or iron, 
are kept in place by groves in the uprights. The 
machine and its application are certainly new; but 
whether they will answer the purposes of the dairy, 
&c. must depend upon its sretticnl application here- 
after, and the further improvements which are con- 
templated. Yet Mr. Douglass has the certificates ofa 





great number of highly respectable gentlemen as to | 


‘its utility in its present form. The inventor de- 
| serves credit for his ingenuity and perseverance, un- 
'dermany adverse circumstances. The cost of the 


'! machine, without churn or other aparatus, is from 


, $25 to $50. 
| 11. GLEASON’S HORSE POWER. 


This is on the principle of the endless chain, and 

is built for one or two horses. 

ing, sawing, grinding or other purposes of the farm. 

| The machine is substantial y constructed, the chain 

_of approved form, and the floor upon which the horses 

| tread easy andapparently durable. Price fromm $135 
} to S190. 

12. WILSON’S MOWING MACHINE, 

The committee regret, that both themselves and 
the proprietor were disappointed in seeing this ma- 
chine fairly tested. One of the principal wheels was 
broken just before the committee reached the field 
where it had been in operation, and the new wheel 
which was substituted did not fit well to the other 
parts of the machine. Where the machine had just 
operated, the work was well done. This machine is 
not designed for small and uneven farms; but the 
committee feel persuaded that upon extensive smooth 
| bottomed alluvial or prairie meadows it may be made 
|highly serviceable. If the proprietor does not com- 
/mand success, he certainly deserves it, by the inde- 
| fatigable industry and perseverance which he has 
‘employed to perfect his machine. 


13. PUDNEY’S REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


Was seen in operation ; and the committee are of 
opinion, that if managed by an active man, it will 
doa great deal of work, and do it well. It varies 
somewhat in principle from the common revolving 
horse rake, and it is sold by Thorburn at the mode- 
rate price of 6 to $8. 

14. CONCKLIN’S PRESS HARROW, 

This has been described and figured in the Cul- 
tivator. The committee did not see it in operation ; 
_but from the representations of those present who 
had used it, including one of their number, they are 
satisfied that it is avaluable acquisition to our hus- 
bandry, particularly on stiff soils, where it may be 
made to supersede cross ploughings, and be advan- 
tagiously used for scarifying old meadows and pas- 
tures, 

The committee will meet again on the third Tues- 
day in October next, at the City Hotel, in Albany, to 
| examine such implements as may be offered for their 
inspection. J. P. BEEKMAN, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 
J. BUEL. 


Bone Manure. 


As some of your readers may be desirous person- 
ally, to test the eflicacy of Bone Manure, and yet 
be hindered by not being provided with the requisite 
drill, [have thrown a few hints together—the result 
of my own experience, and of information derived 
from good practical men—which may tend to en- 
courage them in proving the utility ofthis valuable 
manure. 

Bone manure should be placed within about two 
inches of the surface ; and owing to the small quan- 
tity used per acre, the seed should be brought as 
near to it as possible, without immediate contact 
which is better to avoid. There is, of course, no 
































mode so eligible to effect this, as a drill, working 


It is applied to thresh- | 
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clean and well, and depositing, from separate hop- 
pers, the dust and the seed: but experience has I 

ved, that a result closely approximating to oie 
may be obtained by very simple means. hy 

The soil being first reduced to its proper state fo 
the reception of the turnep crop, in lieu of a so 
ploughing, let the land be laid up in banks ; - 
bone manure to be cast on the Jaad by broadcasts 
followed by the roller, which will of course, crumble 
in sufficient earth to cover the manure, without by 
any means, obliterating the furrow : thenruna sin- 
gle chep-drill, with the turnep seed inthe furrow 
and cover the whole with a light harrow. 

Some recommend depositing the bone with a 
shake box ; and one farmer, of much experience in 
the use of bone manure, recommended me Sinyply 
to sow dust and seed broadcast, and then cover the 
seeds, and lay the whole into furrow by the opera- 
tion of the plough afterwards: but wherever it jc 
intended to use bones extensively, nothing is so 
well as to have a proper drilk for the purpose, which 
willrepay its first cost again and again. My obser- 
vations, therefore, are intended for those only who 
wish to make a first trial, and are unprovided with 
more efficacious means. 

The valae of an article can always be found by 
its extended use: and if we take this as oar crite- 
rion, | know not where we can find any article 
the use of which has become so extensive, or that 
has so inereased in price, within the last twenty 
years. Before that time, bones were comparatively 
valueless ; being used only in the manufacture of 
porcelain, smelling salts, ivory black, &e., and 
brought only a trifling price per ton. They are now 
imported, from all quarters; in many places, prohi- 
bitions and duties are levied to prevent their ex- 
port; (see France and Belgium:) and they obtain 
about four times the price they did formerly; and 
yet, at the enhanced value, the use and mannfac- 
ture of bone manure has increased, and continue to 
increase in all quarters. 

Its price at present, in the north, where its use is 
chiefly known, is I believe, twenty-six shillings per 
quarter, the fine: and twenty-three shillings the 
coarse : and it is still the cheapest manure for tu 
neps thatcan be found, as it bears mixing, in moder- 
ate proportions, with good vegetable mold, denshan 
ashes, soot, fine cinders, &c. Care should however 
be taken, that this admixture is not already done to 
your hand; for which your best, and indeed, only 
security, is the respectability of the merchant. 

Tothis cause is frequently to be attributed the 
cases of failure we sometimes meet with, although 
this again may be caused by the soil not being sus 


‘able, putting the manure too deep, or uncongenia 


seasons. 

Frequently bones are used too sparingly, to allow 
us to expect to see much of their effects after the 
first year ; but even sixteen bushels per acre have 
been evident not only in the turnep, but as well in 
the barley, and seeds succeeding ; and if the price 
did not prevent the application in large quantities, as 
was the case in the first introduction of this manure 
(forty and fifty bushels per acre and upwards,) we 
should perceive a lasting benefit derived to the 
land from a liberal use of this the most lasung ma- 
nure known.— Canterbury Journal. 

New Raspberry. 
Visit to the Charlestown Vineyard. 


We were highly gratified yesterday morning, with 
a visit which we made to Mr. Mason’s gardens an 
green houses, in Eden street. The flowers and 
fruit were ina most flourishing condition, Theva 
riety of both is very great, embracing not only many 
rare kinds, but very superior varieties of the com 
mon kinds. We have often thought that many 
persons who have gardens, act unwisely in cultiva- 
ting inferior plants and fruits—requiring in all eases 
quite as much labor, care and attention, as bettet 
varieties, Which more abundantly repay the labor 
and expense bestowed upon them. Every one who 
takes an interest in floriculture, or horticulture, ¢a- 
not but perceive the correctness of this remark, aD 
regret that itis so, There is no reason why g 
fruit should not be more abundant, except that per 
sons do not take care to procure, even at a sl dy 
increased expense, the best tobe had. We arecer 
tain that persons who have grounds to improve a8 


! occupy, will find great satisfaction to themselves,a3 
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Mineral Treasures of New-York—The Northern 
Counties. 

Whilst the public attention has been engrossed | 
heretofore with the Commercial advantages and | 
Agricultural resources of the State, its mineral trea. | 
sures, imbedded amidst the sequestered valleys and 
rugged cliffs of the northern counties, have been | 
overlooked. The enlightened statesman and legisla- | 
tor, in looking to the future prosperity and independ. | 


From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. | 
| 


ence of his country, will perceive that its manv- i 


FACTURES, particularly of those articles that are | 
essential in peace and war, are worthy of encourage. | 
ment; and whilst seeking by prudent legislation, to | 
fuster Commerce and improve Agriculture, will seek 
also to bring into action and use, the rich minerals 
that are buried in the earth. 


The high table land in the Northern counties, 
where the numerous streams that empty into and 
form the noble Hudson on the South, and which | 
empty into the St. Lawrence on the North, take 
their rise, being aside trom the great routes of com- 
munication between the seaboard and the Jakes, has | 
hitherto attracted but little attention. ‘J'he superior | 
agricultural advantages of the west, arising from a | 
more even surface, a milder climate and a richer soil, | 
together with the facilities of communication, have 
caused an increase of population and wealth in our 
favored portion of the State, of unprecedented ra- | 
pidity. 

In looking over the First Annual Report of the | 
Second Geological District, made by Professor Em. | 
mons, I was forcibly struck with that part of the 
Report which treats of the Iron Mines in the Coun- 
ty of Essex. Strange and unaccountable indeed 
must be the apathy, that suffers sources uf wealth 
to lie unimproved, whilst our country is annually pay- 
ing immense sums for the very article in which 
our country abounds. It will be remembered that 
this Geological Survey was made pursuant to an act 
of the Legislature: may we not hope therefore, that 
the enlightened spirit which authorised the survey, 
will also adopt some course to bring to a practical 
result, the discoveries that have been made? As 
the legislative documents, containing this Report, 
have had but a partial circulation, no doubt some 
extracts from it will be interesting to the readers of 
the Rochester Daily Advertiser. The great obsta- 
ele to a development of the mineral resources of this 
region, is the want of a communication with the sea- 
board. In treating of this subject, Professor Em- 
mons suggests the practicability of a slack-water 
navigation by damming the Hudson. He says: 

Connected with the subject of which we have 
been speaking is a question of some interest, not 
only to individuals but the public at large. It is 
whether the waters of the upper Hudson can be 
jnade navigable, by creating slack water by a series 

fdams; and if so, at an expense proportionate to 
such an amount of capital as shall produce fair per 
centage to stockholders. 

The importance of this question is created in 
part by the immense, or rather inexhaustible quan- 
tity of iron ore in the town of Newcomb. This ore 
lies about 5 mi'es from the Notch* on the north 
branch of the Hudson; it is at present owned by 
the Messrs. Mclntyres, McMartin and Henderson. 
The river at this place has already become a pow- 
erful stream, and it may be enlarged one half at 
least by turning the east branch into its channel.— 
Here is water, wood, and ore sufficient to employ 











* The Notch here mentioned, is an immense gorge, 
or chasm, furnishing a pass through these high 
mountains ; On one side the precipice of solid rock, 
before mentioned, rises perpendicularly more than 
1,000 feet; on the other side rises a steep mountain, 
which attains an elevation of more than 5.000 feet. 
The north, or principal branch of the Hudson, takes 
its rise in this notch, as also does the south branch 
of the Au Sable; the former flows south, and the 
latter north. These two streams rise so near each 
ether, thatduring freshets their waters mingle. 
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profitably a capital of two millions. Every estab- 
lishment with half a million of capital has trom 4 to 
600 dependants; so that if there were four com- 
| panies with an investment of half a million each, 
‘no less than 2,000 persons could bedirectly or indi- 
| rectly supported by them. ‘The numerous lakes in 
this vicinity, and among them we might perhaps 
‘include Long lake, may probably be made useful in 
| conveying wood, coal, ore and manufactured arti- 
cles, &c. to and from this place. The natural 
'channels leading out of this wilderness are by the 
'Hudson towards the south, and Long lake, and 
| Racket river towards the northwest. It will, how- 
ever, be seen by reference to the height of this 
place, that the practicability, or we should say ex- 
pediency, may fairly be questioned ; still it wul be 
good policy to examine the country farther, as some- 
thing more favorable to the question may be disco- 
vered; even something ought to be hazarded when 
objects of so much importance are concerned.” 


The writer of this, has seen specimens of the ore 
at Newcomb. It is the black protoxide of iron, of 





| the richest kind, yielding about 7U per cent. of pure 


iron. The Report further says: 


“The most extensive beds of this kind of ore in 
the district, and perhaps in the world, are found at 
| Newcomb, in the vicinity of Lake Sandford, but a 
| few miles from the source of the Hudson river.— 
| One of these immense beds lies on the east side of 
| Lake Sandford at an elevation of 200 feet above the 





ake. This bed has been traced upon the surface 
for more than a mile in length, from N. N. E. to 8. 
S. W.. and is more than 300 feet in width.* Ata 
puint about three miles farther north, ore of similar 
quality is found in the side of a hill; and it is not 
improbable that it may be the same bed extending to 
this distance, (more than four miles.) Abouta mile 
north of the inlet to Lake Sandford, in the bed and 
on both sides of the stream, is a bed of ore which 
cannot be much less than 500 feet wide, and in all 
probability far exceeds that breadth. This bed, 
with one or two minor ones on the east side of the 
stream, has been traced for three-fourths of a mile 
ina northerly direction, and probably continues 


boulders and angular fragments of ore lying on the 
surface and imbedded in the soil, seem to indicate. 
Some of these boulders of ore cannot weigh less 
than three tons. These inexhaustible beds of ore, 
with regard to water power and wood for charcoal, 
areas favorably situated for working as they are su- 
perior in point of magnitude. The water of the 
north branch of the Hudson river, in its passage from 


more than a mile.) can be employed several times, 
there being sufficient fal! to allow of the erection of 
dams within short distances of each other. And 
should more water power be required, the water of 
the east branch of the Hudson can be turned into 
the north branch at a trifling expense. The water 
power thus obtained, if applied to forges, would be 
sufficient to propel machinery for the manufacture 
of many thousand tons of iron annually. 

This superior water privilege, together with the 
immense quantities of ore and timber for charcoal, 
give this placea decided superiority over any other 
for the manufacture ofivon. ‘The only serious im- 
pediment is the want of a communication with a 
market, by roadsor other means. This difficulty, 
however, may be overcome, as there are facilities for 
constructing either a turnpike or rail-road (40 miles) 
to Lake Champlain.” 

Value and importance of Iron Manufacture, 

“Tt is unnecessary here to dilate upon the impor- 
tance ofthe iron manufacture, to a State possessing 
the wealth and advantages of New-York. Itis evi 
dent that this branch of industry will forma promi- 
nent feature in the character of our State; and 
while the public mind is directed to the develop- 
ment of internal resources, this one cannot fail to 
take a prominent place, both as regards the interests 
ofthe State and of individuals, but also as a subject 
of great national importance. 

The increased demand for iron has arisen, in part, 
from permanent causes, such as its application toa 
great variety of new purposes. The demand ari- 
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| * The ore from the whole area of this bed, to the 
depth of one foot, would weigh 213,384 tons. 











much farther southerly, as the great numbers of 


Lake Henderson to Lake Sandford, (a distance of 
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sing from this cause will continue to increase ind : 
finitely, or until limits are prescribed to human is: 
genuity. Another and great source of demand ‘il 
arisen, from the construction of rail-roads jn thi 
and other countries. To the Jatter can 
attributed chiefly the rise in the value of iron with 

the last two years ; and the demand from the saaee 
source is likely to increase fora number of years tn 
come, even if no more than the rail-roads sete 
chartered should be constructed. This deinand 
arising from the construction of rail-roads, is likely 
to increase faster than the supply of iron; and 
while the English manufacturers are directing their 
attention to supply this new demand, other branch. 
es of iron manufacture must increase also, in like 
proportion, both in demand and value. 


The value of iron and steel manufactures imported 
into the United States for the year previous to the 


pre- 
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30th of June last, was $7,717,910. The year 


vious the import was less than $5,000,000.” 


The reader cannot fail to be impressed with 
the great importance of the above suggestion, that 
a Railroad of only 40 miles, would open an easy 
communication between this rich mineral region 
and the seaboard. GENESED. 








Vegetable Markets at Alziers. 


The vegetables in the markets have an enriching 
sight glowing with all the colors of the rainbow— 
splendid heaps of purple grapes in one pannier, and 
oranges, peaches, lemons, and pomegranates in 
another. Here we see spread out in piles the huge 
and golden-hued melons aad pompions, and there 
the white garlic and the “searlet and green pepper 
pods,” together with the brown melogines, an excel- 
lent pot vegetable, in size, shape and color resenb:- 
ling a polished cocoa-nut. Altogether, the vegeta 
ble profusion here beats even that of Covent Gar. 
den; the only exception to its glory is, that ther 
carrots, turneps, and potatoes are smaller and dear 
er, in proportion to general prices, than with us. | 
was particularly astonished at the cheapness / 
Barbary figs—ten for a sou—in Scotch, a bawbee. 
[tis a fruitentirely distinct from the true fig, and, a: 
though sweet, is insipidly flavored; but still it's 
palatable and nutritious, especially if the stomach 
requires a slight astringent. I ceased to be surprie 
ed at its cheapness, when I found that it grows 
wild on the road side, and may be had for the trouble 
of gathering. It is notan universal production over 
Barbary, but, where it grows, the poorer Arabs lire 
on it almost entirely during the weeks when it is 
season. It is about the size of an ordinary lem 
and grows on the cactus bush.— Campbell's Leite 
from the South. 
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The Cactus Bush. 

This plant does not assume the shape of ate 
till its leaves, which are about ten inches long, 20¢ 
an inch thick, twist themselves together into? 
trunk. Itaffords the singular phenomenon of leav 
springing out of aleaf. The leaves are thickly ©” 
ered with prickles, which, when they get into ar 
raal flesh, are with difficulty coaxed out of it. It s 
much used for hedges in Algiers: but if you shou’ 
ever come to the South, I exhort you never to! 
your linen be spread out on the Cactus. An ailee 
ting story is told of a Dutch family who had * 
country house near this city. In the house ther 
were five plump, interesting daughters, who, 10 # 
evil hour, gave their garments to be washed, by - 
ignorant European laundress. She hung them 0 
to dry on these prickly bushes, and such evils wer 
entailed on the lovely wearers of them, that they 
could not sit nor recline with comfort for a week“ 
two alfterwards.— /b. 

Suppen Deata—Cavurion.—Mr. Winot, pv 
ter, arespectable resident of this village, died qui? 
suddenly on Satirday morning last, 1m consequen 
of partaking on Friday of the mushroom plant we 
monly called toad-stool, which he mistook for < 
genuine mushroom. As they very nearly resem” 
each other in appearance, and can only be — 
guished by an experienced person, this sad 4 
rence should be a caution to those who are 10 re 
habit of eating them. Mr. Windt has left a faut 





to mourn his sudden and premature death.— Poms 
keepsie Telegraph. 
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